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THE AMBITIOUS MAN. 


[Original Translation from Hermite de la Gutane.] 








Of all the passions which torment the human heart, the 
tnost: decided enemy to~happiness“is: ambition, which is 
By age, irritated by failure; inflamed by suc- 
om§ which knows neither rest, suspension, nor termina- 
fom: A hundred morsalists. have said.this before. me; 
therefore, in support of my.assertion;’I shall only cite an 
eample, and present my feaders With # picture, the sight 
of which left on my mind an impression which I would 
villingly.impart to.them . A law-guit, in which I am en- 
goged, introduced me to a distant-relation, whose.existence 
] wes not before aware of; and. the: necessity of obtaining 
stité” information, which he'only could give me, led nie, 
stout two months ago, to visit hini st his country-house, 
yer Creil, on the banks of the Oise. Never before did I 
behold so perfect a picture of human happiness. 
' M. de Sergis was about forty-five years of age, a man 
ofsense, possessed of a large fortune, of which he made 
the best use, the husband of a woman about ten years 
than himself, in whom were united. beauty, vir- 
wey and talents. As if to overwhelm him. with favours, 
Heaven had bestowed upon him two children (a son of 








seventeen, and a daughter of sixteen) who resembled 
those ideal creatures which the imaginations of Angelica 
Kauffman, and Prudhon loved to represent. 

I was received with the greatest kindness-by this happy 

family, whose charming residence deserves to be sung by 
the author of Les Jardins. 
. L frequently returned to this house, where I imagined 
that human felicity had established her abode. One day, 
when M. de Sergis was absent, I thought I remarked, for 
the first time, a slight shade of anxiety on the countenance 
of his wife. My age and my relationship warranted my 
indiscretion, and I told her what I observed. ‘‘ M. de 
Pugeville,” said she, sighing, ‘‘ you have often congra- 
tulated me. on my happiness, I once thought it founded 
m a solid basis, but I have now every reason to fear I 
thall ere long see it destroyed ;"? (before my surprise per- 
mitted me to ask an explanation, she continued:) ‘‘ Am- 
bition has taken possession of the heart of my husband ; 
the late political events, by reminding him of what he 
owes to his ancestors, have made him forget what he owes 
to himselfand his children. He appeared at Court: his 
nate ‘Was remembered : from that moment, vapours of 
mbition, dreamis of grandeur, have- disturbed his mind, 
bd his judgment astray, and perhaps destroyed for ever 
his peace and ours.” 

Madame de Sergis entered into a detail of the cireum- 
tances which had.produced this sudden revolution in the 
pinions and character of her husband :. she spoke to me 
of his new conhexions, of his ambitious plans,. which were 
to longer a mystery, and ¢oncluded by requesting me to 
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Perience-in the world might suggest, to recal him to him- 
self. ‘That very day he arrived in the country in the 
costume of a courtier of the old school : embraced his wife 
and children with an absent manner, and gave orders to 
his servants to make preparations for returning the next 
day to town. 

‘* In three days I have accomplished a great deal,” said 
he to me, seating himself by Madame de Sergis, who anxi- 
ously. listened to him, ‘*I have exchanged this estate, 
which is too far-from Paris, for one of the beautiful re+ 
sidences in the faubourg St. Honoré ; 1 have obtained for 
Julius” (his son) *“‘a lieutenancy inthe cavalry, and I have 
received for my daughter’’ (added he in a whisper to his 
wife) * proposals of marriage, which I would not accept, 
brilliant and unexpected as they are, without your con- 
sent.”.. Madame de Sergis, having made some excuse for 
sending away her children, endeavoured to explain to her 
husband, that the studies and-inclination of his son would 
lead him to become’ a literary character; that they had 
already entered into a sort of engagement for their daugh- 
ter, in which taste, age, and rank were united: but he 
listened to her with so much impatience, and answered so 
coldly, that Madame de Sergis left the room to conceal an 
emotion she could not command. 

5* My wife cannot be accused of ambition,” said he, with 
aforced smile. ‘No, certainly; but may not that reproach 
be addressed to you?” ‘I do not think a man deserves 
such a reproach who confines his wishes to asserting his 
rights, and claiming his proper station in society.” ‘* But 
you were sohappy! ‘ Du desir d’étre mieux, nait le mal. 
heur des hommes,’ says some poet. Can there be any 
rank in society superior to that in which fortune has placed 
you? Rich, independent, esteemed, and beloved by those 
around, you enjoy the blessings which others wish for ; 
and, whatever may be your present wishes, you cannot 
increase your happiness.” ‘I have enjoyed these pleasures, 
I know the value of the ‘ golden mediocrity,’ which Ho- 
race praises; however, we belong not to ourselves alone, 
or to our families; there are duties to be fulfilled to our 
King and to our country; and when one is, as I am, on 
the road to distinction, there would be more egotism than 
modesty in retiring. I will tell you what I have not ven- 
tured to mention to my wife, whose taste is confined to 
domestic pleasures: I am on the eve of obtaining a high 
office, and all the honours which usually accompany it. 
What excuse could I possibly make for refusing it? I 
ask you the question, only requesting you to remember 
that I am only forty-five, and that my grandfather occu- 
pied the distinguished situation which is about to be 
offered to me.” ‘* Since you wish me to give my opinion 
frankly, I reply that under some circumstances men in 
office are only apparently elevated, and the services of 
a man, even with the purest intentions and the great- 
est. zeal, will not counterbalance the mischief he may 
do by the want of experience, of information, and of 
the superior talents requisite for the duties of so impor- 
tant an office; and, as you have mentioned your illus- 
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his'reputation is the rock on which yours will split. Your 
weakness. will be compared with his strength, and your 
fall will be in proportion to his exaltation.” ‘* According 
to that doctrine, the descendants of a great man are 
doomed to perpetual obscurity.”—** No: but’ they ought 
to avoid aiming. at distinction by similar means.” —“* But 
great men ought only to be compared with. their contem- 
poraries;as Cicero says, ‘ Let: the great serve as models 
to the world, itis all that is required of them.’” ‘* When 
you begin to live with the great, you will soon be unde- 
ceived. It is.said. that sleeping under a vine is a cure for 
intoxication; you will discover, that it isa chimera you 
are pursuing, but you will be unable to renounce the put- 
suit.” 

I made use of every argument suggested by my mind, 
my hearts; and. my memory,. to convince. Sergis, that he 
had. already» made a bad bargain, in exchanging his 
country-house for-a town one, and that .he was preparing 
to make one still worse, by exchanging the happiness he 
enjoyed. for the brilliant illusions to which he had already 
sacrificed the Kindest feelings, and which would at last 
oblige. him: to sacrifice his most pleasing duties. Reason- 
ing, ‘thought it convinces, seldom overpowers the persua- 
sions of inglination. . My cousin thought my advice ex- 
cellent, thanked «me for it, and did not follow it. I had 
not seen himifor:aléng time. Public report had informed 
me of thé misfortunes he had experienced; he married 
his daughter; to, a:man in power, who was disgraced & 
month, afters and obliged to leave his country ; his son, 
who had entered the army against his inclination, was 
killed:-in.a,dne}y in:consequence of having defended his 
brother-in-law'e:character against the attacks of his ene- 
mies, ., E wis aware that the sight of me would be painful 
to M..deSergiss 1, therefore, only left my name at his 
door on the opgasibny»: ; 

However, as mty Jaw-suit was about to be decided, and 
as he was'in somé measyre concerned in it, it was necessary 
I should call owhim.:*Never was.so afflicting a contrast 
presented to.my-view! - I saw Madame de Sergis first, 
who wag se altered’ by grief that I scarcely recognized her. 
Contrary +to custemy she was in mourning for her son. 
Despair ligd laid ¥ withering hand upon her countenance. 
She shed a. few tearp.at seeing me, What consolation 
could I imparty but thatof- weeping with her? When I 
beheld this charming:#oman (whom I had seen, 3 few 
months before, the happiest-of wives and of mothers) 
blighted by grief, without a family, inhabiting a palace in 
which Despair was her only companion, my reflections 
were indeed painfuls but much more so at the sight of her 
husband. : 

I found him in a cabinet which I reached, after making 
my way through the crowd of applicants, by whom the 
anti-rooms were filled: he did not mention his wife or his 
children: his manner was cold, and his countenance 
careworn. It was very evident that his powers were un- 
equal to the weight of business, and that he was wgndering 
in a labyrinth in which every step only bewildered him 








employ every means of persuasion, which my long ex- 





trious grandfather, I ought to point out to you, that 


still more. He acknowledged that he had imposed on 
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himself an honourable” punishment;, continually sur- 
rounded by those who envied and flattered him, tormented 
by anonymous letters, in the midst of spies, calumniated 
and persecuted by concealed--enemies, he had no rest 
either by day or night ; and yet his greatest apprehension 
was that of losing the place which was the inexhaustible 
souree of all the,miseries by .which, he was harassed. 
What recompence had he received. for all this. anxiety, 
this suffering, and these dangers? The title of Ady Lord. 


[LETTER TO THE HERMIT. ]} 
** Valley of Chamouni, June 4, 1816. 

‘« My dear Hermit,—I ‘have just returned from a visit 
to the valley of Chamouni. In the register of the London 
Hotel there, in which all travellers write their names and 
reflections, amongst many others I found the following 
reinarks, by which an Englishman endeavours to deter his 
countrymen from coming to visit the astonishing valley of 
Chamouni. *’We havé,’ says he, *a similar sight in our 
own country : not im ihe Welsh mountains, nor in those 
of Ireland or Scotland, nor even amidst the Cumberland 
fakes; but a perfect counterpart of Chamouni may be 
seen in ‘London during’ the months ‘of November and 
December, when a complete thaw, accompanied by a thick 
fog, succeeds a heavy fall of snow. First the houses, 
blackened by the coal smoke, resemble the rocks which 
eyroun the valley. The dome of St. Paul’s covered 
with dazzling snow, may, without vanity, be compared to 
Mont Blanc; then the fog rolling along the’streets’pre- 
sonts the same sublime featnies as the clouds which cover 
the'sides of the mountain. The rivulets on Ludgate-hill, 
increased by the liquid tributes from every quarter of the 
city, beconie torrents, as impetuous and dirty as the Arve. 
As to waterfalls, who has not seen the enormous gutters 
in Londo? ‘The sweeping of the roofs, which is done at 
the risk of crushing the passetigers below, may give an 
idea of an avalanche. The sea of ice will only surprise 
those wha have not seen the frozen basin in Hyde-park. 
In the course of a few days large crevices are formed, in 
which an arm or a leg may be broken as well as in the 
great glacier.’’ As to the minor beauties, London has per- 

apsan advantage over Chamouni. ‘The rough stony roads 
and the rocks one has to climb are not more inconvenient 
than the pavement of the narrow streets of London, where 
one also frequently sees droves of oxen and sheep. The 
little patches of vegetation scattered about the valley recal 
the“idea of a woollen draper’s shop. At this moment the 
sun is gilding with his rays the village of Chamouni ; last 
night the starry heavens sparkled with a thousand lights. 
is-is certainly an uncommon sight in our city; but 
then the lamps give about as much light as the stars; and 
there aré few nights duting which a fire does not take 
place, which forms an artificial sun, not quite so common 
as that-in the centre of the solar system which lights all 
the world: I have seen here some enthusiasts so romantic 
as to be deeply affected by the sound of the bells hung to 
the necks of the cattle; but they'may hear in London the 
sound of the dustman’s bell, who goes through the streets 
collécting the ashes ‘from every house; while his ery of 
“dust-ho!’ may be interpreted into ‘all is dust,’ a 
snblime'maxim, which is as well calculated to remind us 
that the: world is but vanity, as the imposing sight of the 
iets of Chamjouni.” T acknowledge, my dear Hermit, 
¢- thoughthis comparison is written in a real English 
hand,-it‘appears to me-truly French. ‘The sons of Albion 
arenot, 4m general, inclined to’ depreciate their native 
country sand, if I am not very-much mistaken, this wit- 
ticism did not originate on the banks of the Thames. 
However’ that maybe, 1 thought you would be plgised 
with “it, atid ‘theréfore’ transctibed it.I remain, with 
esveeny and friendship, yours, &c. ZZ? 


>< 
THE MIRACULOUS IMAGE, 


———_— 


; [TRANSLATED BY YoMo.} 
«< « ~~ 


There lived an honest farmer, not far from Perugia, on 


tfie produce of a vineyard and a small plaptation of olive. 
trees; but, even in the Metter years, he eould not taste the 
ge ik ee i ar hats, had prodiced, because 
the fit was hardly, sufficient to. pay his. heavy rent. 
Hevensl bid famiy.existed almostentirely on. chesnuts, 
whieh’ aire! but sorry food, when taken’ as daily’ nourish- 
ment, However palatable they may appear ty the forcigner 


\honour him with her special protection. 
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who takes them: occasionally and for a relishs: An acci- 
dent in the field had lamed the man, and a lingering com- 
plaint afflicted his wife, whilst a bad harvest had lessened 
even their scanty income, and the rent-day approached. 
The landlord was an overbearing nobleman, from whom 
no. mercy was to be expected; and the unhappy couple 
counted already the days, at the expiration of which they 
were sure to be expelled from their humble dwelling. 
Qne hope only,semained : a pious old man resided.ou'the 
neighbouring mountain, and often had he given comfort 
to those who applied to him in their distress; many « 
sufferer had been restored by him to health and happiness, 
and the farmer resolved to try whether he too might not 
obtain some relief in his necessities. 

No one knew the beneficent being, who had spent thirty 
years in his retired situation, attended only by one servant. 
A former Bishop of Perugia had looked upon hith with 
@ jealous eye, and had endeavoured to bring him, under 
his control; but a severe injunction from.Rome .com- 
manded him to leave the hermit undisturbed. He was 
visible to all applicants, except on one day in the year, 
which he spent entirely in fasting and praying, and during 
which even his faithful servant durst not approach him: 
this was, unfortunately, the very day which the farmer 


| had fixed upon for his visit; and it was‘no small ‘disap- 


pointment to him when he learned, after the painfal 
ascension of the mountain, that his business’ must be 
deferred: he entered the chapel-door, which he found 
open, threw himself, in an agony of despair, before an 
image of the Holy Virgin, and prayed. Overcome: by 
his misfortune, ‘he had not even regarded the’ picture, 
but, feeling himself a little relieved after his devotion, he 
raised his eyes, with a sigh, to the saint, and beheld the 
most lovely countenance that had ever presented itself to 
his vision: the more he looked at it, the more he felt 
comforted and attracted ; because it appeared to him, that 
he was actually smiled upon by a living object. 


The servant of the hermit had been long standing at | 


his side, without his observing him ; but, as soon as he heard 
himself addressed, the charm vanished, and he relapsed 
into his despondency. He imparted ‘to the servant the 
nature of his grief, and stated that he had no hopes of 
being able to come up a second time, and that, never- 
theless, he could not think of stopping from home all 


night, because this would be exposing his family to the | 


greatest uneasiness. With regard to the latter point, he 
was quieted by the servant's offering to send word about 
the necessity of his stay, by a person who was just going 
into the neighbourhood of his dwelling; and he was thus 
left once more alone with the image. It struck him as if 
it had some similarity to his Theola, in the days of her 
youth: the present pale countenance of the latter, her 
languid eye, and her emaciated frame, bore certainly no 
longer the marks of beauty which had formerly captivated 
him; but her features were still the same, although the 
efiect, which they now produced, was very different from 
that of former times: they had once charmed him into 
ecstasy, and now they excited only his melancholy. 

The servant came back, and the sympathy which he 
seemed to feel for him, opened his heart; he explained 
his whole situation, finishing with the wish that at least 
the health of his wife might be restored, so that his poor 
children should not be left motherless in case his own 
constitution would not bear any longer, as he was almost 
resigned to believe. The servant consoled him in the best 
manner he could; and, after having provided him with 
strengthening ‘refreshments, he conducted him to a be- 
coming resting-place. 

It was natural that the occurrences of the day retraced 
‘themselves to the man’s fancy during the night. The 
saintappeared to him again, more charming than ever? her 
friendly smile was to him a happy presage of the favours 
which she. would undoubtedly pour out upon him; and, 
lhe took it for granted, that the Madonha/did actually 
He waited 





anxiously for the moment’ when he shouldbe introduced 


to the hermit; fully.eonfident( of obtaining, through hig 
medium, all.he could, wish for. 

«When; he; was, at last, admitted into, his presence, he 
showed such absolute, faith.in the efficacy of whatever the 
holy man might please to ordain, that the Jatter promised 
him to do his utmost, in order not to deceive his expecta. 
tions.. ‘The state of his .wife’s, health -seemed. to. require 
immediate attention, and.the hermit gave him such pre, 
scriptions and medicines as he thought fit; regretting, at 
the same time, that a certain remedy, which he knew to 
be.infallible, should be rather too.expensive, but ‘recom. 
mending him to use. carefully .what he now received, and 
to come back in eight days to let him know the result 

The farmer .then betook himself to his home, rather 
perplexed as to what he should think about the apparition, 
since he could not, as yet, discover any thing positively 
advantageous in his prospects. To be informed of are, 
medy which would free him, from his greatest anxiety, and 
to.learn, at. the same time, that.it, was not, within. bis reach, 
added a fresh load to his distress. He proceeded but slowly 
on his way,. and the. night, had. set in before he arrived at 
his. dwelling. 

The children received him with: joyful. outcries ;.and.he 
found the table covered with.a plentiful supply. of victuals, 
to which he and his family had. long heen strangers... His 
wife thanked him for his .toresight in sending the provi- 
sions; ,and he. was not a little astonished on, learning. that 
all had been brought. by the messenger who, had announced 
his:necessary: stay on:the. mount, ... After .having. refreshed 
himself, he, was,urged :to..relate, his. adventures; .. He did 
60,.and expatiated on-his.regreta. with; regard;to the: high 
price of the:infallible. remedy, when. his; wife, hastening 
towards their only cupboard, fetched a parcel.which she 
placed. smilingly before him... He took it up, -and, felt:im, 
mediately . that, it: contained. money:; she sopened, ity, and 
found. not-only as much.as would pay. his, rent,.but even a 
considerable surplus. SeeSeh etd ach samen 
The woman.then related, that, in the forenoon,.a,Fran. 
ciscan monk had passed.by, and asked for:some. refresh. 
ments, which she had the more willingly .presented.to 


|him as their own store happened to be so particulasly. rich, 


The man, however, after having tasted_a-little, had. taken 


}much notice of the children, asked whether she was, an- 


well,.and what sort of a husband she had-got?.; She bad 
then given him a detail-of their situation, by,,which;he 
appeared to be much affected, giving it.as his.opinion that 
even the deranged state of her health was merely. the effast 
of anxiety and bad-nourishment., After seemingly reflect. 
ing for some moments, he had suddenly put the. parcel 
into her hands, -stating, that it-had been entrusted to.him 
for benevolent purposes, and that he thought: he. could 
not better apply it than to the relief of their. necessities. 
He finished with a short exhortation to perseverance 
in industry, patience, and confidence in the Almighty, 
and without giving her time for reflection or thanks; he 
was out of sight in an instant. 

The farmer ascribed the extraordinary event to the. posie 
tive interference of the Holy Virgin in his behalf; buthe 
made no communication to his wife, who was. visibly,re 
covering from her languor by the happy alteration in. their 
circumstances. After the expiration of the fixed time, he 
went to return to the hermit, with the intention of making 
a faithful report, and of getting the expensive medicine, 
for which he could now afford to pay. 

The hermit received him kindly ; but advised him.te 
bestow the money rather on his own complete cure than 
that of his wife, who was already doing better: yet;the 
man would not hear of it,—he said that his_ehildren 
wanted, above all things, the care of a mother, and that 
her recovery was the main ‘point. The hermit. insisted, 
and pointed out the danger of delaying. the cure.of his 
lameness, and the servant threw out a hint about putting 
off the landlord for at least part of the rent; but the man 
decidedly declared, that he-would rather die tham not.pey 
\what he owed as soon as he had it. 

“You “fe "an honest man, and ‘you shall be made 
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happy,” was the reply of the unknown. ‘‘T only wished 
to try your principles, and lam now confident that you 
gill not*abuse’an’ improvement in your circumstances. 
Know; then, that im future I am to’ be your landlord, since 
[have purchased the little estate upon which you live. 
You ehall pay me no rent for the present, and even during 
the following years you shall pay me only as much as the 
profits will ‘actually allow. I advise you to lay out your 
thoney on the melioration of the land, to make it yield 
thore, and to get an able assistant for the more laborious 

of the work, by which means, and the remedies I 
shall furnish you with, your etrength will not be long in 
returning.” 

The farmer hardly knew whether he was awake or not, 
the unknown left him as soon as he had spoken; but the 
servant confirmed all by the repetition of his master’s 
words the overjoyed petitioner hurried to the chapel to 
prostrate himself and pour out his thanks where they were 
dé’; when lo! a new wonder presented itself to his as- 
tofished sight. The image was no longer what it had 
beefy; the angelic sweetness, and that appearance of life 
with which the figure had seemed to start from the can- 
vis, Were gone, and he beheld only a picture, such as he 
had seen before in Perugia, and other places, without even 
avestige of animation about it. 

This was.a certain proof that all had retaken its natural 
oourse, and that henceforward no extraordinary assistance 
was to be looked for. The man, perfectly satisfied with 
what he had already received, retired with the resolution 
of-acting in every thing conformably to the advice which 
had been given'to him, and'to render himself worthy of 
his distinguished patroness, by additional care in the per- 
formance of all his obligations. He did so, and felt the 
bétiefit of it in the complete restoration of ‘his former 
health, and in the daily increase of his little property. 

The hermit died soon after, leaving the estate to the 
servant for his lifetime, and to the farmer by reversion ; 
the latter becoming more ahd more intimate with the man 
ofthe mountain, related to him what he had never told to 
aty body before, viz. the miraculous interposition of the 
Madonna, as manifested not only by her actual blessings, 
but also bygher divine appearance, before the bestowing of 
her gifts, and by the total change of countenance after her 
promises had been accomplished. The interlocutor smiled, 
and said, that all blessings came ‘from heaven, he told him 
that the Franciscan monk had Iong been ‘employed by his 
late master, in the distribution of his benefactions ; it had 
been a very lucky thing for the farmer’s family, that the 
friar had not met with many deserving objects before he 
came to their house; and that he had nearly all his money 
left'when he heard their ‘affecting story ; but that there 
was nothing supernatural in it, because the man was just 
then returning to his master to give in his yearly account ; 
and he knew that his reception would be all the better, 
for his having fulfilled the will ‘of the donor. 

The change in the pictures looked certainly a little 
strange, but it was in his power to explain that too: the 
one which had made so deep an impression on the be- 
holder, was a masterpiece of Raphael’s; for which the 
nobleman, who was a passionate admirer of the arts, had 
fered long before, not only the little estate, but also 
something handsome in cash; the hermit, however, had 
always been loath to part with the last remains of his 
former splendour, and it had only been in consequence of 
the farmer’s urgency that he had suddenly accepted of 
the landlord’s offer, by conditioning for another Madonna, 
of the same size, but by an inferior artist. 





Literary Trifling. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—.The other day, as I was turning over-the leaves 
of a mathematical dictionary, I happened to see a rule 
for the formation of a magic square, which appeared to me 
very difficult to comprehend. This led me to make several 





XUM 


experiments on their nature, &e.; and, after a little while, I 
discovered the following rule, which seemed to meeasier than 
the oneabovementioned. Should you think it worth a place 
in your paper, your insertion of it will oblige yours, &c. 
A SCHOOL-BOY. 
N. B.—This rule, like every other I have yet seen, orily 
holds good with respect to odd numbers. 


RULE. 


Every odd number, if divided by 2, appears composed 
of two parts, the one exceeding the other 1. 

Divide the odd number given by 23 write the greater 
half in the top corner on the right hand; increase it by 
the given number, continually writing each number so 
increased diagonally downwards till you arrive at the op- 
posite corner. y 

Let the number that falls in the middle square be in- 
creased. by 1, continually downwards, writing it diagonally 
until you arrive at the right hand, bottom corner; then, 
returning, diminish it by 1, continually upwards, writing 
the numbérs so diminished diagonally until you arrive 
at the left hand, top corner. 

Place the square of the given number above the middle 
term, and diminish it upwards by 1, continually writing 
it diagonally towards the left as before. 

Place the square of the given number, diminished by 
the given number 1 on the right hand, increase it by 1, 
continually writing it diagonally towards the right. 

Place the given number on the left-hand side of the 
middle number, and the number 1 immediately under 
the middle number, diminish the former and increase the 
latter continually by 1, writing the former diagonally up- 
wards towards the left, and the latter downwards towards 
the right; thus you will have three lines of figures running 


diagonally from left to right. 

inally, if you continually increase each number of 
those two lines aforesaid to the left (by the number re- 
quired) writing them diagonally downwards and diminish 
it diagonally upwards (by the number required) until 
every square be full, the operation is complete. 


EXEMPLIFICATION OF THE RULE. 
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Let 7 be the given number, then the greater part of 7 
is 4; because 4-}-3=7, and 4 exceeds 7 by 1. 

Write 4 in the top compartment at the right hand, in- 
creasing it by 7, and continually writing it diagonally down- 
wards, the numbers in that row will be 4, 11, 18, 25, 32, 
39, 46; amongst which, the middle number is 25: dimi- 
nishing it continually by 1 upwards, and increasing it 
downwards, and writing it diagonally from left to right, 
the row will contain the numbers 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 

The re rove of 7, the given number, is 49; write it over 
the middle number 25, and diminishing it continually by 
writing the numbers so diminished upwards towards the 
left, we have in that half of the row 47, 48, 49, and 49—6 
(which is the ger number 1) is 43, which, placing on the 
right-hand side of the middle number and continually 
increasing by 1, writing it diagonally downwards, we 
have in the other half of the row 43, 44, 453 placing the 
number 1 under 25, and the number 7 at its right, and 
continually increasing the former and diminishing the 
latter by writing the former diagonally downwards towards 
the right, and the other diagonally upwards towards the 
left, we shall have in this row 5, 6, 7,1, 2,3. Finally, 
continually increasing the numbers 23, 6, 24, 7, 25, 1, 
26, 2, 27, by 7, and writing the numbers so increased 

iagonally, with the number from which they were in- 
creased, we shall have in the succeeding rows 30, 31, 32, 
33, 34-——13, 14, 8, 9-—38, 39, 40—21, 15—and 46: in like 
manner diminishing the numbers 23, 48, 24, 49, 25, 43, 
26, 44, 27, by 7, writing them diagonally upwards, have 
in the succeeding rows 16, 17, 18, 19, 20—_41, 42, 36, 37—= 
10, 11, 12-635, 29——and 4 

N, B.—All the rows are supposed to be read from left 





to right. 





Literary Notices. 


DR. LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
— y 

A fifth volume of Dr. Lingard’s History of England 
has appeared. The new and interesting matter contained 
in this volume, requires P seinen attention. By comparing 
the printed despatches of Noailles, the French ambassador 
at the accession of Mary, with the manuscript despatches 
of Renard, the Impérial ambassador at the same period, 
the writer has been enabled to lay before his readers a 
correct occount.of the intrigues which led tothe marriage 
of the Queen with Philip of Spain, and of the origin, the 
objects, and the progress of the insurrection under Wyat. 
It appears from this account, that Gardiner, instead of 
being the advocate, was the opponent of the Spanish 
derek: that Courtenay, instead of deserting Mary for 
Elizabeth, was rejected by the former on account of his 
folly and ieimnoeallfy that the object of the conspirators 
was to raise Courtenay and Elizabeth to the throne; that 
the former betrayed his friends; that the latter assented 
to the project; and that if she escaped the punishment 
of a traitor, it was through the intervention of Gardiner, 
who maintained that her offence did not come within. the 
operation of the statute, because she had not committed 
any overt act af treason. Nearly, the whole of this of 
the volume may be pronounced new to English readers. 

On the history of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, much 
that is new cannot be exp'zcted. We should reckon Dr 
Lingard among the most moderate of her advocates, He 
thinks her innocent, but has impartially stated the evidence 
against her, and in her favour, .and has left his readers to 
draw their own conclusion. We have seldom been more 
affected by any historical passage than we were when we 
read the narrative of her death, and compared her conduct 
with the affected ignorance and hypocritical tears of Eliza. 
beth. In this part occurs.an account of a most singular 
artifice, employed to neutralize the interference of the 
King of France; by the charge of a pretended conspiracy 
to take the Queen’s life, brought against his ambassador, 
L’Aubespine, and then abandoned as soon as Mary was 
executed. 

The writer has taken great pains to extract what was 
requisite for his purpose from the numerous collections of 
state papers, and of confidential letters, which were written 
during the reign of Elizabeth, and which are yet preserved. 
To these he kas joined much important information from 
the archives of. Simancas, in Spain, where Philip IT. de- 

osited all the despatches which he received from his am- 

assadors in the different courts of Christendom. From these 
sources he has derived much information r ing the 
secret history of the English Cabinet, the habitual irreso- 
lution of the Queen, her private character, her vanity, and 
her amours—information which, in a tt measure, 
hitherto been withheld from the knowledge of the English 
reader of history; and indeed, notwithstanding its un- 
doubted authenticity, must, considering the quarter from 
which it comes, be received with great caution. 

In treating of the different conspiracies against Eliza 
beth, Dr. Lingard displays much research and impartiality. 
In many cases the guilt of the accused was very proble- 
matical ; and ioe be appears to have detailed whatever 
can be discovered to prove either the existence or non-ex- 
istence of the supposed plot. At the same time he pro- 
duces much new information respecting the objects and 
the intrigues of the exiles in France, Spain, and the Ne- 
therlands, both to depose the Queen and to procure a 
Catholic successor to her throne. We can promise our 
readers, that on these subjects they will find much both to 
interest and to instruct, in the present volume. 

We observe in the notes at the end of the volume much 
interesting matter; we particularly allude to the French 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, the account of the modes 
of torturing employed in the Tower, and ‘* The admo- 
nition of Cardinal Allen,” printed preparatory to the in- 
tended invasion in 1588—a tract of the most libellous and 
inflammatory tendency, and which, from the care after- 
wards taken to destroy it, became exceedingly scarce. 

Those readers who seek to form a correct notion of the 
history of this period, should compare the statements 
contained in this volume with the works of former hise 
torians. 





The Housewife. 


‘ Cure for the Asthma.—Cut six yworth of camphor 
inno icons the dine of a small pill, and put them into a 
phial for the convenience of the pocket, and whenever 
(night or day) the spasmodic cough or nervous breathing 
commences, chew and swallow one or more of these pieces, 
as the case requires, 
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GREER RRIOR 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE 
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Poetry. 
; “STANZAS, : 
On hearingthe heavtiful Air of * Avid Lang Sync.” 


Oh! sing nomore; [may not hear 
That sweetly plaintive lay ; 

“It breathes the sigh, it sheds the tear,” 
«And steals the sol away!” . 

For storms have raved and tempests howled 
Around my chill abode; 

And angry Fates have darkly'scowled, 
And waved their ebon rod. 


Oh! sing no more of lightsome days, 
The winsome days lang syne; 

For lingering, fond remembrance strays 
Around their dear loved shrine ! 

And better ne’er the rose expand 
Its bud of blushing hue, 

Than, smit by mildew’s blighting hand, 
Tt fade upon the view! 


Oh! breathe nomore that witching air, 
Or sure my heart must break ; 
It rouses from her trance Despair, 
And bids the Furies wake! 
Forbear—for round that syren strain, 
The Fates a.spell have wove, 
A mingled charm.of pleasure, pain ; 
Of ruth, and ah! ef love! 


Forbear.—the days of auld lang syne, 
For aye are fled and gone; 

And I a cypress wreath may twine, 
To bloom their grave upon ! 

Cease, warbler cease ! and pour the lay 
To lighter, happier themes; 

And hope through azure fields shall stray, 
And bless with glittering dreams. 


Liver pool. G. 
a  _ __) 


Sine Arts. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

. Str,-—It ia much to. be regretted that the professors of what 
are called the liberal arts are generally found to be unworthy 
of the title to such distinction, by the contrary line of con- 
duct they pursue towards each other, more ‘particularly 
amongst the inferior class ef pretenders to such claims. 

» In provincial towns artists of real merit are confined toa 
few, When they become desirous of forming themselves 
into societies, for the purpose of promoting the improvement 
of their respective professi ( bers being necessary to 
make them appear-of consequence} ‘they are under the neces- 
sity of admitting those to join. them who have little more 
than mere pretentions to the arts, and they consequently gain 











knowledge I possess of the tricks and ma ceuyres ' e 
hitherto caused the failure of several pts to es ish 
an academy of arts in this town, and win, I foresee, i not 
unlikely to happen again, from the manner in which I un@er- 
stand the concerns of the present one are conducted. 

On taking up the Liverpool Mercury of Friday last, Lread 
an abusfve and ill-timed attack on the whole of the mem- 
bers of the Academy of Arts, signed, Amateur. On inquiry} I 
found the real state of the case to be as follows:—At @Jate 
meeting of the members of the Academy, it was desired by 
those who alone were capable and were willing to form.an 
exhibition hemselves, that they should publish the resolution 
they came to at a former meeting, of their determinati i to 
have one during the period of the musical festival} “but, 
strange to say, they were strongly opposed by an adverse 
party, because, forsooth! they were quite unprepared. It'was 
then agreed by both parties that they should reconsider the 
matter, and have another meeting. They met accordingly ; 
and one of the members then stated, that it was the wish of 
the committee of the Institution (partly on account of ' ‘the very 
low ebb of their finances) to have an exhibition of old pic- 
tures this year, and that half of the proceeds should go to the 
Academy, Thus, by a skilful manceuvre of the party, “who 
at the previous meeting opposed having any exhibition at all 
(in spite uf the resolution which appeared on their bo0ks at 
a former one) it was carried by a majority of onéy ‘and to all 
appearance the native artists were likely to be deprived of an 
opportunity, which only occurs once in six or te. hme 
of making themselves extensively known) anit’ is 
some benefit by their honourable exertions. =)" + %: - 

It is to be lamented that Amateur did not énteron the sub- 
ject with more temper and discretion, for it must’be evident 
that such communications are only calculated to inflame and’ 
provoke opposition, to what he appears to have most-.at leart, 
and he must be aware that it would be impossible’ for such 
“rising talent” as himself to form an exhibition without their: 
assistance. With regard to his project of’ giving up the 
management of the academy to the gentlemerced tedwith 
the institution, the above plan, which he somuch deprecates, 
is a sample of what might be expected; and for further:con- 
firmation, that such persons are highly improper to govern 
those who have a proper and independent feeling for the art, 
I should wish to refer him to an gfticie.on Irish artists in the 
last number of the New Monthly Magazine... . 

Upon mature consideration ‘it would appear more like an 
intrigue of the committee of thé institution; and those of the 
academy, who are more distinguished by their acquaintance 
with them, than by any love they have.for.the! welfare of 
their own establisbment, which caused the defeat of the ob- 
ject so much wished for, and not the paltry.motive he would 
attempt to insinuate. Does he suppose that-they are to be 
bullied into measures to gratify his pleasures? or that they 
are to be compelled to do so by his “ dictum,”;or that of any 
other amateur? His violent, and. indiscriminate attack 
proves, by the great disappointment -he feels, that he is more 
than what he chooses to designate himself; and I am pretty 
well convinced, from the intimate acquaintance he possesses 
with those connected with the institution, that he was per- 
fectly well acquainted with the whele of the. proceedings, 
and|that his vituperative effusion arose from a keen sense of 
blighted expectation at not being one of the newly created. . 

However, for his gratification and that of the public, I can 
inform them, that the indignation created against the con, 
duct of the members above alluded to, a spirit of determina- 
tion is roused amongst those who are able to furnish an ex- 
hibition, not to be disappointed of their object; they have 
already received the promise of support from some of the Lon- 
don and provincial artists, and that they may be well reward- 
ed for their trouble is the devout wish of 

A SINCERE LOVER OF THE FINE ARTS, 

May 25, 1823. 


Scientific Weeords. 











a distinction they are altogether unworthy of. They b 
elevated to a rank of equality with those of the first-rate 
abilities, and what they are deficient of in merit, they make 
up by their superior cunning, in throwing every obstacle in 
the way of any plans which would bring their works before 
the eye of the public, where their deficiencies would be too 
“plainly perceptible; and thereby lose that influence their 
namealone gives them. Hence arise those dissentions and 
jealousies, which, unfortunately for the young student, too 
frequently terminate in their dissolution, and the oppro 
brium becomes equally attached to the real well-wisher of his 
profession, and those who by their envious proceedings have 
been obstructing and undermining the progress of improve 
ment. 
. The ardent and young aspirant after fame, whoge soul is 
entirely wrapt up in the hopes of improving in his profession, 
becomes deprived of all opportunity af competition, and of the 
means, af claiming public attention by his de ed_ and 
well-directed application to excel. pp ites 
shave been leg to make these remarks from the intimate 








ST. MARY’S SPIRE. 
—_ = 
[From the Manchester Guardian of May 10, 1823] 
We stated, afew weeks-ago, that some tions 


were making for removing the ball'and.cross, which since 
the 6th of December last, have presented such'w grotesque 


appearance on the summit of St. Mary’s spire. Two lad=}. 


ders were then fixed against the tower: but, from that time 
to the latter end of last week, no further progress was made, 
owing pany (as we are informed) to the unfavourable 
state of the weather, and partly to the dilatory prepara- 
tions of the reverend gentlemen whose province it is to de- 
fray the expense of repairing the church, and who, on this 
occasion, had undertaken to furnish the materiel requisite 
for the undertaking. 

On Thursday dast the person who had engaged in this 


erilous enterprize, and whose name is Wotton, arrived | 








once more in town: he recommenced his proceedings on 
Friday morning. The first ladder rested on a plank on 
the roof of the church, and was strongly cramped to the 
wall at its upper extremity. The bottom of another Jad. 
der was then strongly lashed to it, about eight or ten feet 
from the top and was also cramped tothe wall. A third 
was then in like manner fastened to the second, and reached 
to the top of the tower, where it was firmly secured. A 
very long ladder was then raised on the tower, and reached 
to the summit of the lantern, where the projecting cornice 
furnished a solid base for another train of four ladders, 
lashed strongly together as before, and cramped to the wall, 
The rem of these rested against the rose on the sum. 
mit of the spire, and extended about four feet above it. The 
whole of these ladders were raised and fastened with a fa. 
cility and despatch perfectly astonishing to all who wit. 
nessed the process. 

The manner in which the operator effected this was as 
follows :—After having pare one ladder, and fixed it to 
the masonry, he fastened a block to the topmost stave. A 
rope passed through this block was then fastened near the 
bottom of a second ladder, which was reared against the 
first. Two men then pulled at the other end of the rope, 
which caused the second ladder to slide up the first, whilse 
Wotton himself followed, and kept it steady. The block 
being fastened to the top of the first ladder, and the rope 
near, the bottom of the second, the ladder was hoisted up 
the wall, until the bottom of it my ry ge the top of the 
former. In this position it was held by the men below, 
| whilst Wotton lashed thetwo together. Hethen mounted 
on the second, secured it to the wall, fastened his block to 
the:'top, and proceeded as before. As he ——— the 
summit of the spire the process appeared to be perilous in 
the extreme; but his coolness and self-possession were so 
gréat, and his precautions against accident so admirable, 
that’he did not perhaps really incur any serious risk. 
Wien he was fixing the last ladder, which was on Satur. 
hday forenoon, an immense crowd assembled round the 
church-yard, and evidently felt a strong interest in the 
success of the undertaking. After the ladder was fastened 
(which was not done by cramping, but by passing ropes 
round the top of the spire) the intrepid operator mounted 
0b the rose which surmounts the edifice, took off his hat, 
and gave three cheers, which were loudly re-echoed by the 
multitude assembled around the church-yard. 

After descending for a short time to make some neces- 
sary arrangements, he again mounted his ladders, fastened 
his block to the tops, and passing a noose over one arm of 
/the:cross by means of a staff, in the manner represented in 
the annexed engraving, fastened the rope to it, for the pur- 
pose of lowering it, when the iron rod by which it was 
supported should be divided. He then began tu saw the 
bar, but the wind (which blew rather strongly at the time) 
caused such great vibrations in the bar that he found it 
impossible to make any progress; and, after several inef- 
aan attempts in the course of the day, was compelled to 
desist. 

On Monday the wind continued fresh, and nothing was 
done; but on Tuesday morning another rope was fastened 
to the cross;'and one end brought down to the roof of the 
church. Wotton’s son then ascended the ladders, and 
was engaged for some time in sawing the bar; but, it 
being nearly an inch and a half thick, he made but little 
progress. After working upon it for some time he de- 
scended ; anda, with the view of widening the saw-cut, two 
or three men took-hold of the rope that had been last fixed 
to the cross, and gave it a smart pull, when, very unex- 
pectedly, the bar snapped in two, not where it was partly 
cut (which was between the ball and the cross) but within 
the ball. Both the cross and the ball then hung by the 
rope which was first attached to them, and were safely 
lowered by means of the block. ‘ 

On examination, it was found that there was a flaw in 
the iron bar, where it had broken, and the metal by 
which it had heen held together was not more than a quar- 
ter of an inch in thickness. Very Jittle progress appeared 
to have been made in sawing the bar ; and, had it not for. 
tunately broken, nearly the whole day would have been 
required to divide it. The cross measured six feet each 
-way, and the ball about two feet in diameter. They were 
‘both made of sheet copper, and had evidently been gilded. 


“The-pointing of this:spireis now completed, and a vane 
substituted for the ball and cross. During the previous and 
the early part of the last'week, the intrepid stceple-climber 
was almost.constantly to be seen perched on a ladder sus 
pended from the top of the spire, and in this perilous situ- 
ation he pointed the whole of the spire, replaced one stone 
and chiselled others.—The vane was on Friday last plac 
on a new rod, fixed by a socket to the remaining piece of 
the old one. Jt is said Mr. Wotton is to receive about £60 





for his labour, 
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. The Correspondence. 
ha fa. 
10 Wit. MERRY AND WISE. 
t [SEE A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.] 
Was ag ——— 
ad it to TO THE EDITOR. , 
2 Sir,——During».a desultory course of reading, for 4 
ear the few days, lately, I met with the assertion, that ‘a man 
; = cannot be both: merry. and, wise”. but, where, or by 
whiis whom asserted, I cannot now tell. ‘Itsmade little impres- 
> block sion on my mind at the time; but I have since thoight of 
pp : it often and seriously, and I cannot persuade myself that 
eS wisdom and_ cheerfulness (the. latter of which I.consider 
Sher, the acceptation of the term ** merry") or (if you will have 
ounted it) even mirth, are so diametrically opposed to each other, 
lock to as to prevent the existence of both in the same. character. 
ed the —I have taken the liberty of troubling you, to request 
=e you or some of your numerous correspondents will have 
irable, the kindness to give me an opinion on the subject, through 
s risk. the medium of your ex¢ellent and Widely circulated mis- 
Satur. cellany, the Kaleidoscope, unless you think it too trifling 
ys Pp or rv 
ad 4 for notice. Yours, &c. 
woth GLASGUENSIS. 
“ropes Glasgow, May 21, 1823. 
yunted rt See — 
is hat, ———< in A Wy STEAM. 
by the " *) Leggs 
=* TO THE EDITOR. 
once a Sir,—I observe, in your last number,.a short note with 
an at 3 the signature of H. offering an hypothesis to explain the 
ited in - apparent coolness of high temperature steam. ‘The writer 
je pure “ appears to me to have completely failed in his object, the 
ote principles he has assumed being entirely incorrect. Air 
ec berd and steam are, in this respect, perfectly similar ; that they 
ind it each exert an expansive force on the sides of any vesse] in 
l inef- which they are contained, proportionate to the quantity 
led to contained in the vessel. When there is the greatest quan- 
. tity in a given space, then will the expansive pressure be 
ee the greatest, and this applies equally to air and steam. 
The latter part of your correspondent’s note I cannot un- 
of the I Jy po , 
, and derstand, and I should have supposed some typographical 
ut, it error had crept in, if the former part of it had been 
— written with more attention to perspicuity and granimati- 
, two cal accuracy. I am unable to offer any theory of my. own 
fixed respecting this ‘* anomalous phenomenon,” but should ve 
uneX= 4 glad to see an attempt to explain it from some of your 
ped & numerous readers. bye 
me a Liverpool, May 30, 1823. 
5 | TO THE EDITOR. 
aw in - S1a,—Is it not a matter of surprise when we see most 
al by ‘ of the principal streets in and about the town (atid even 
8 5 
quar- ‘7 many of the bye ones) have heen flagged, that no steps hive 
ear - yet been taken to flag tbe main entrance, Londdn:road, and 
ot fors ——-f on that, to add to the grievance, the foot-paths in that street have 
been eet ie been long in a state unequalled for inconvenience to any to be 
each - H met with in the borough? I wish those who have the ma 
were $ nagement of these matters may not have been mare soliciteus 
iIded. i of flagging the streets in the neighbourheod of their own re- 
ZA A spective haunts, than of doing what would be of general 
vane —_ | a advantage to the town. I see by your paper that the sedffold- 
is and H ing round the King’s statue is abaut to be removed; it would 
imber i not be amiss if the proper authorities would, at the same 
suse r time, remove those numerous assemblages of dung carts, 
situe 5 which make that the place of general rendezvous from all 
stone a parta of the town. Surely a place more suitable, and in the 
laced fod neighbourhood, might be easily found, otherwise I, for one, 
ce of a thust be content to give his Majesty a pretty widé birth when 
t £60 « fam in his ne'ghbourhood.—Y ours, VIATOR, 
LJ May 25, 1823, 
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The Bouquet. 


“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE, 





THE ITALIAN BANDIT. 
[From the notes of a Traveller in Italy.] 


a 

The following is an account of an Italian bandit who 
was shot in Italy by the order of General Church. 

**The most astonishing it, whose exploits some- 
what resemble the celebrated ones of the famous Rinaldo 
Rinaldini, was.a priest, n Cyro Anichiarico, born.in 
the small town of Grotagli, on the road from Tarento to 
Lecce. His first achievement was the murder of a whole 
family in the town of Trancavilla, He had, at the time of 


his death, been a bandit for more than twenty years; and, b 


from his dating and success, the country people believed 
him to be a devil or magician, and scoffed at the soldiers 
who were sent to pursue him. When the French General, 
Ottavio, a:Corsican by birth, commanded in this province, 
@ man, one. day. presented himself. before:/him, and said 
with a fierce, air, *¢ The bandit whom you have so lon 
hunted is now_before you, but if he is molested, you wi 
be assassinated before night-fall.” Anichiarico turned and 
di red; and from that time General Ottavio doubtless 
had faith in the belief of the people, for the bandit was 
npé taken until he was pursued by a body of troops under 
General Church. When this General was one day in 
it of the banditti and their leader, he was accosted 
y & peasant, who drew him aside, and gave him some 
intelligence concerning Anichiari On the very next 
day this peasant was found dead in his village, with a 
paper pinned on his breast with these terrible words in- 
scribed—* This is the fate of all those who betray Anichi- 
arico.” The last band which this leader commanded was 
called the ‘ decided ;’ each man possessed a certificate, 
bearing two death’s heads, with bloody emblems, and the 
great wards of * Justice, liberty, or death,’ signed ‘Anichi- 
arico.’ I saw one of the certificates in General Church’s 
ey which was written with human blood. At 
t, in Jan. 1819, this astonishing bandit, finding himself 
beset on all points by the soldiers under. the command of 
the General, threw himself at about sunset into an old 
tower, in the midst of a farm-yard, near the small town of 
hoping probably that in the dead of the night he 
should be able to escape through the soldiers, many of 
whom where his friends, and all of whom believed him to 
be the devil, But in the course of one hour after it was 
ceived that he had taken this position, a close line of 
ight troops was drawn round the tower, by order of the 
Coneral, out of reach of musket-shot, and after a siege of 
thirty-six hours, he was forced to surrender himself and 
the remnant of his band, having fired away all their cart- 
ridges, and killed and wounded eleven of the enemy. He 
was carried to Fromcavella, the scene of his first murder, 
and there shot. It wason a Sunday, when he was sen- 
tenced to be executed, and General Church sent to ask the 
priests of the town, if it was according to their religion to 
shoot aman on that day. Their answer was—‘ The bet- 
ter the day, the better the deed.” Anichiarico died like a 
madman. From eight to ten thousand persons were as- 
sembled to see him shot, and to the last moment they 
actually treated with perfect scorn the notion that bullets 
would pierce such a man.” 





CEREMONY OF MARRIAGE IN CHINA. 
— 
[From Grieg’s World Displayed.] 
-_—_— 


The courtship being conducted and. finished by the re- 
latives of the parties, and a present. being made to the 
bride (contrary to the custom of most countries, where the 
relatives of the bride are expected to bring presents to their 
husbands) 8 day is appointed, for which the calendar is 
consulted for a lucky one; the bride sets out, locked u 
in a sedan, preceded by relations, servants, &c. wi 
lighted flambeaux in their hands, although it be noon 
day, to the house of the bridegroom, to whom the key of 
the sedan is delivered by the nearest of kin to the bride. 
As soon as the bride steps from her chair, the bridegroom 
leads her into the hall, where they are seated at different 
tables, in the same room or hall; but before the bride and 
bridegroom are seated at table, they make four reverences 
to Tien, a supposed spirit residing in heaven. When 
seated at table, they pour wine on the rege before they 
begin to eat, and set apart some of the provisions for 
their idole. The moment each of them tastes the viands 
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of which they drink part, and 


bride then goes 
them, the ori 


in Europe to be dressed in black. 


palace. If a wife 





disobedience, theft, barrenness, or for any contagious dis- 
order: this is seldom, however, put in force. 
— 


She Philanthropist. 





iment. After this, two cups of wine are brought, 
pour the'residue into an- 
other cup, out of which they drink ‘alternately, and this 
last. part of the ceremony confirms the nuptials. ‘The 

es among the ladies and spends the day with 
t degroom treating his friends at the same 
time in a separate apartment. In China it would beas 
unfashionable to appear in white at a wedding, asit would 
[ The laws of China do 
not permit any subject to have more wives than one, but 
he may keep as many concubines in his house as. he 
pleases; these, however, must be obedient to his wife, 
and treat her as mistress, The emperor has three wives, 
and the number of his concubines is estimated at about 
three thousand; they are called con-gu, or ladies of the 
opes from her husband, she is sen- 
tenced to be whipped, and the husband may dispose of 
her as a slave; if she marries another man, the first-hus- 
and can cause her to be strangled; if a man quits his 
wife and family, the wife, after an absence of three years, 
on representing the case to a mandarin, or magistrate, is 
authorised to marry another husband. Ajman may divorce 
his wife for adultery, bad temper, a clamorous tongue, 





DEAF AND DUMB. 
{INSERTED BY PARTICULAR DESIRE.] 
— 


chester, and a district around it comprisin 

the manufactories of the North of England, it is greatly 

to be lamented, that, though our public charities in this 

quarter provide for most of the maladies and misfortunes 

of the poor, as well as for their moral amelioration, none 

- — extend to the case and condition of the deaf and 
um 


the children of the poor, thus un ily situated, 7 
were almost needless. It is too well known, that the deaf 
and dumb, until they have received partial. instruction, are 
mere automatons; and that it is necessary they should re- 
ceive this instruction in a particular way, which is not 
within the reach and ability of most.ofthem, in order to 
lay open to their faculties those .views.of-the..natural, 
meal, and religious world, so obvious to the.rest of man-, 
ind. 

It is somewhat singular that there are in England, Pere 
haps only two institutions for the reception. of the deaf 
and dumb, viz. in London and: Birmingham; whilst :in 
Scotland, a country of so limited a population, there are 
no less than three, viz. in Edinburgh, G w, and Perth. 
The proportion that the deaf and dumb bear to the rest 
of the population of a country has been variously calcu- 
lated ; some estimating it as one to 3,000, others much 
higher. An attempt has been inl made in Liverpool, 
solely through the medium of the different charity schools, 
to ascertain the number contained in that town, consisting 
of 180,000 inhabitants, and the result of the inquiry was, 
that not a less number than 80 were discovered to be in 
this state. If it be considered that in a seaport there are 
many families, the children of which, through sickness, 
destitution of suitable|raiment, and a lamentable indif- 
ference on the part of the parents to procure instruction for 
them, attend no schools; and that scarcely any of the 
middle and digher classes are included in this estimate, 
there can be no exaggrration, certainly, in supposing the 
number of deaf and dumb in Live 1 to be 90 or 100, 
or about one in 1500. | But, taking the general average of 
the deaf and dumb to be one in 2000 only, it may be es- 
timated that there are notJess than 1000 deaf and dumb 
in a district of about forty miles round. Manchester ; which 
comprises full two millions of inhabitants, one fourth of 
whom would, most probably, prove.of a suitable age and 
condition to be candidates for admission into an institution 
for instructing them. 

That Manchester is a much more central-and suitable 
situation than Liverpool for an institution of this kind, 
is obvious, when it is considered, that, besides the many 
populous villages and towns in its immediate vicinity, 
there are comprised in forty miles around it, on the map, 
the towns of Liverpool, Preston, Clithero, Colne, Keighley, 
Leeds, Wakefield, Barnsley, Sheffield, Chesterfield, - 
burn, Leek, Cheadle, Newcastle, nearly the whole of 
Cheshire, and Wrexham. Since there would be no other 
institution in the North of England, for the reception of 








on the table, the bridegroom rises up, and invites his lady 
to drink ; upon which she rises also, and returns him the 


the deaf and dumb, nearer than Manchester, supposing 
one by the beneficence of the public to be there estab ished, 
applications would likewise doubtless be made for admis« 


With the growing prosperity and ulation of Man- 
caaistuct around i compeleing the bolle of 


To excite the sympathy of the public to the claims which: 





























sion into it from Lincolnshire, the east riding of Yorke 
shire, the whole of Westmoreland, Cumberland, Durham, 
and Northumberland; or from a tract of country con. 
taining about the same number of inhabitants that are 
found in the district before mentioned. 

But, as it is to be hoped that similar institutions for the 
deaf and dumb will in time be more Benerally diffused, it 
would be most prudent to calculate for providing accom. 
modation and instruction for the deaf and dumb, solely of 
the county of Lancaster, and the counties adjoining. 

At present, the difficulty of introducing a deaf and 
}dumb person inte the institutions of London and Birming. 
ham is so great, and attended with so much trouble and exe 
pense, that, out of the great number of candidates, when 
vacancies occur, not more than a limited number can pros 
cure admittance. A large weekly allowance is also ex» 
nae on admission into the Birmingham Institution, 

m even paupers; whilst, in a contemplated institution 

of this kind, near Manchester, a plan might be devised to 
ease the parents of the labouring poor, by a gratuitous 
admission of their children, in many cases: which would 
render an institution conducted on this principle both more 
useful and beneficent. 
_ The roe of institutions for the reception of the deaf 
and dumb need not be nearly so much as when they were 
firstfounded. It is now greatly reduced, as the system of 
instruction has been of late greatly simplified and im- 
proved ; and since there appears to be nothing mysterious 
in it, as was once supposed. 

The attention of this and the neighbouring counties, is 
now seriously called to this subject. A number of respect- 
able individuals in this town are already known to be very 
friendly to a measure that promises such extensive and 
important benefits. It is presumed, therefore, that no. 
thing more can be wanting to mature this object, and w 
interest the community in its behalf, than a meeting of 
patrons.to the scheme, who may, after due deliberation, 
organize a plan for an institution for instructing the deaf 
and dumb, — to be laid before a generous and en- 
lightened. publics 

Manchester, May 17, 1823. 


Ohe Traveller. 


SURVEY OF THE COASTS OF EASTERN AFRICA. 
= 

Extract of a letter from an officer employed in surveyin 
Ha coast.and. Islands to the eastward of the Cape of G 

ope : 
‘St. Mary's (Isle Madagascar ) 20th of December, 
1822.—Since my last I have to detail what has occurred to 
our expedition. The Barracouta left Algoa Bay the 26th 
of September, arrived at Delagoa Bay on the 16th of Oc- 
tober : found there the Leven, and our teader, the Cock. 
burn. The Leven left Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, 
on the 11th of September, arrived at Algoa Bay on the 
15th of September, left on the 18th, and arrived in Eng- 
lish River, Delagoa Bay, on the 28th of September last. 
There are three rivers that fall into the sea in Delagoa 
Bay :—English River, which has three branches, River 
Manice, and River Maputer. English River (it being 
the principal one) was first surveyed; and, from the seem- 
ing amity of. the natives, little hostility was apprehended. 
One party of them, called Vataus, or Hollontonters (an 
unfriendly tribe to the natives of Delagoa) came to the 
boats, and proffered t friendship, saying, on goin, 
away, that they would return shortly with a bullock an 
other refreshments. ‘The boats’ crews landed, as usual, 
and pitched their tents for the night, placing the ordinary 
sentinels as look-outs At eee these savages, to the 
number of 500 or more, attacked the party, commencing 
with the most hideous yells. Fortunately, almost the 





whole of the par. more than twenty in number, were at 
the moment on the alert; and, as all the fire-arms were 
loaded, they very soon di their assailants, who left 


many spears and shields, as trephies of their defeat; one 
man of the Levin’s boat only being wounded with a spear, 
and. he not dangerously. This was the only casualty 
which occurred. with the natives during our stay in this 
river of ten days, , 

‘¢You are aware that that huge-beast, the Hippopota- 
mus, abounds in the rivers of Southern and Eastern Africa. 
One of them came in contact with the Leven’s cutter, called 
the Cockburn, and bit out six-planks at one bite ;_ the boat 
immediately filled, but being close to the bank of the 
river, soon reached the shores On another occasion, one 
of them sprung from the bank of the river, open-mouthed, 
at one of the boats, but without doing any injury to either 
the boat or crew. They were so surprised and terrified 
by this huge animal, that it was under water before a shot 
could be fired at it. I must now relate the greater mise 
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SS maine 
fortunes which have attended our little expedition :—A 
most’ déadly fever began to prevail in both ships, eatly in 
November, and soon carried off more than half of the 
crews. ATl ‘the fever cases were persons who had been 
greatly exposed either in the boats or at the observatories 
on shore.—The French have taken possession of St. 
Mary":; and the natives of the neighbouring Isle (Mada- 
aa view them with no ‘trifling degree of jealousy. 
They ave not yet held any intercourse with them: as a 
ne of it, poultry and other stock are scarce and dear. 
"he French Governor is a M. La Rous. He and his ex- 
pedition arrived here something more than a year ago; 
since which more than 100 of the settlers have died of fever. 
There are two store-ships and two schooners at the island. 
We leave this in a few days for Johanna, Mosambique, 
Delagoa, and the Cape of Good Hope, where we hope to 
arrive in March.”—Hampshire Telegraph. 


Chit Chat. 


Extraordinary Permanship.-—An instance of small 
writing, supposed to be unparalleled, executed by Mr. 
Beedle, of Ottery St. Mary, having been recorded in the 
Exeter and other papers of last week, we are induced to 
notice a, specimen handed to us, of still more surprising 
ingenuity, the performance of a gentleman of the same 
place, named Creese ; who, in a square of three inches 
and half, .has. written the first forty-one Psalms, com- 

rising forty-nine thousand three hundred and ninety-seven 
ec the centre of the square is the space off @ SiX- 
nce,, which contains (in addition) the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘reed, Ten Commandments; the-93d, 100th, 117th, 130th, 
aud 134th, Psalms. grace, name, place of abode, age, day 
ofthe month, date, &cc. making fitty letters more than the 
same space contained: in Mr. Beedle’s performance—so 
that, the total number of letters written in the whole space 
amaunt, to jifty-threc thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
five, making thirteen thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
Jive letters more than ever were written by any other per- 
son in the same space. . We understand this greatcuriosity 
will be soon sent'to Totnes, for the inspection of any per- 
sons in that neighbourhood ; after which it is to be placed 
in the British Museum. 


Philosophy.—‘** It is very absurd (says d’Alembert) to 

ve ourselves so much trouble to procure what certainl 

oes not ‘greatly contribute to our happiness. It is muc 
easier to say,—Could not I do without that? This has 
long been my method ; and I have derived great benefit 


from pursuing it. 




















From the singular circumstance that. avery large pro- 
ortion of the earlier printers bore the name of John, (as 
y ohn Fust, John Guttemburg, John Spira, John Mentelin, 
John of Cologne) the printers of Leipsic chose the festival 
of St. John for the celebration of their anniversary. 





Salmon relates that the cutwater to the Royal Sove- 
reign was wrought out of a single tree from the park of 
Watton, in Hertfordshire, and that it required 18 horses 
to draw it-when slit. . 


James I. dedicated his declaration against Vorstius to our 
Saviour, in the following words :—=*©'To the honour of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of the 
eternal Father, the only theanthropos, mediator, and re- 
conciler of mankind’; insign of thankfulness, his most 
humble and obliged servant, James, by the Grace of God, 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, defender of 
the ‘aith, doth. dedicate and consecrate this his declara- 
tion.” 


¥n the year 1274, the price of a small Bible, neatly 
written, was £30. It is said that the building of two 
arches of Londonebridge cost only £25, being £5 less than 
a copy of the Bible many years afterwards ! 











When the Princes of Conde and: Conti were imprisoned 
at. Vincennes ‘by order of Cardinal Mazarin, they corres- 
ponded with their friends by means of wine bottles, which 
were. purposely. made with a false bottom, and by crown 
pieces, hollowed cut, and made'to'screw together. 


There is in the possession of Mr, Henley, at-Chatham, 
& cat which has littered a kitten and four(rabbits!!—Bri- 
tish Traveller. —{ We are inclined, to believe the four rab: 
bits to-be nothing more than kittens\ef the same. deserip- 
tion as some cats ia this island, viz. without tails, and 
which must originally have beena freak of Dame Nature’s 
here, which she is now showing at’ Chatham. }--Alawks 
Papers . 
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Matrimony.—Among. the, various novelties of the day 
is an advertisement in a morning paper, of a matrimonial 
agent, who engages to carry on confidentially all corres- 
pondence. on this subject, and to ascertain the sincerity 
and real circumstances of each party before mecting. 


The first edition of the Lepr Bible, pie in 1568, 
is often designated by the appellation ef the Leda Bible ; 
for, strange to say, at the commencement of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the story of Leda and Jupiter is engraved 
on wood. This Bible is further remarkable for these par- 
ticulars:—at the beginning is the head of Elizabeth ; at 
the end of the secon Pr is the head of the Earl of Lei- 
ont at the end of the third part is the head of Bur- 
eigh. 


There is a man now living near Bronwydd, called Wm. 
Mathias, who has attained the 104th year of his age, and 
isin the full possession of all his faculties. About two 
years since, he walked from Carmarthen to Bronwydd, 
a distance of 20 miles in a few minutes less than six hours 
with apparent ease; and he could at that time read the 
smallest print withont the assistance of glusses. His son, 
grandson, and great grandson, are constantly employed 
by the worthy family of Bronwydd. He relates, with 
great humour and precision, incidents that happened about 
90 years since, having always possessed a most retentive 
and happy memory. 


Poggio Bracciolini, who was present, says the Council 
brought together at Constance 2,300 princes and noble 
knights; 18,000 prelates, priests, and doctors; 80,000 
laymen ; and, among tradesmen, he reckoned 228 tailors, 
300 barbers, 75 confectioners, 44 apothecaries, and 1500 
courtesans, mentioning only (he was pleased to say) those 
of his acquaintance. Ebel estimates the whole numiber 
at 100,000, Muller at 150,000 souls. 


There are now living in the liberty of Litchurch, a short 
distance from. Derby, three males and one female, whose 
united ages amount to 340 years, and who are all active 
and capable of transacting business. 


A few days ago, at the interment of Mis. Moore, of 
Rostherne, who died at the age of 99, the friends of the 
deceased were, according to her directions, regaled with 
bottled ale, 35 years old, which had been kept purposely 
for the occasion. 


A beautiful Roman tessellated pavement has been dis- 
covered at Thruxton, Hants, with a portrait of a Roman 
general in the centre. 


Alexander Gun, who belonged to the Customs at Edin- 
burgh, was dismissed for improper conduct. The entry, 
opposite to his name in the books, stood thus: ** d gun 
discharged for making a false report.” 


England three Centuries ago.—lt,is curious to imagine 
what must have been the face of this country prior to the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, at which period seeus first to 
have been introduced a great portion of those fruits and 
flowers which how adorn our fields, gardens, and orchards. 
Until then, cherries and currants were unknown; no mul- 
berries, nor even clover grass, were any where to be met 
with, to say nothing of potatoes. 


Lavw and Divinity.—A dispute about precedence once 
arose between a Bishop and a Judge, and after some alter- 
cation, the latter thought he should quite confound his 
opponent by quoting the following passage:—** For on 
these two hang al! the Law and the Prophets.” ‘Do 
you not sée,”” said the lawyer in triumph, ** that even in 
this passage of Scripture we are mentioned first?” ‘1 
grant you,” says the Bishop, ** you ANG first !” 
































A few weeks ago a most beautiful and curiously 
veined wedge of flint was found on the estate of Claremont 
North Britain, belonging to James Nairne, Esq. by Mr. 
Hean, when digging near the bottom of a steep bank near 
the south side of his farm, a short distance from the spot 
where Archbishop Sharpe was murdered: It was disco- 
vered,enabedded in the clay or till, about three feet below 
the surface, in a horizontai position.. Immediately to the 
westward there is a large whim stone fixed in the ground: 
the memorial, probably; of some deed of blood, or the 


‘monument of one, whose memory it has survived. The 


wedge measures in length exactly twelve inches, from one 
and a half to three inches‘in-breadth, and from a quarter 
to one inch in thiekness. It is formed of -lizht gray flint, 
with dark lines and spots; possesses a very fine polish, 
and is similar in shape to the relics of thesamwe kind which 
ave found, particularly in the north of Ireland, and sup- 
posed to have been used by the Druids. This specimen 
is in an uncommonly beautiful state of preservation. 


Singular Fact in Ornithology.—There is at present in 
an oak tree, about fifteen or sixteen féet high, standing on 
the estate of Henry Peirse, Esq. M. P. at Hutton Bon- 
ville, near Northallerton, a wild duck’s nest with ten eggs 
in its and-what renders-this phenomenon still more re- 
markable, is the fact, that this nest in 1821 was built and 
inhabited by a magpie, in 1822 by a hawk, and the present 
year by a wild duck. 


A Jewish play, of which fragments aré still preserved 
in Greek Iambies, is the first drama Known to have ‘been 
written on a scripture etibject. It is taken from ‘the Ex- 
odus, or the departtire of the Istaélites from Egypt, under 
their leader and prophet Moses. ‘Fhe principal characters 
ate Moscs, Sapphora, and God from the Bush, or God 
speaking from the burning Biish. “Moses delivers the pro- 
logue in:a'speech of sixty lines, and his rod is turned into 
a’serpent on the stage. 'Phe author of the play is Ezekiel, 
a Jew who is called the tragic poet ‘of the Jews. Warton 





supposes that he wrote itafter the destruction of Jerusa- _ 


lem, as a ‘political spéctacle, to ‘animate his’ dispersed 
brethren with the hopiés'of @ future deliverance’ from their 
captivity under the conduct of a néw Mosés; and that it 
was composed in imitation of the Greek drama at the 
close of thesecond century.— Hone on Mystevrics: 





Pedestrianism.—James Bigmore;*the Suffolk-Pedes- 
trian, who lately undertook ‘to'go fifty miles in -eight 
successive hours, including half-an hour for refreshment, 
on ahalf-mile length on. the London-road, performed it 
in the following manner : 

28 miles in the first four hours. 
g niinutes the next mile, 








ditto .. : the 30th mile, 
10 ditto. the Bice ditto. 
£ ditto. the 320 tro. 
9 ditto, the 33a. ditto 
8} ditco..--..-. the 34th ditto, 
YO ‘ditto’: o>. The Sotwanets. 
84 ditto ....-se. the 36th ditto, 
G4 GATTO + eee eee the 37th ditto. 
OY) ditto ......-- the 68th dittos 
104 ditto........ the 39th ditto. - ate 
10 -ditto..-. - the 40th ditto, ee 
10% @itto . the ‘41st Gittoy % 6° 
1? Gignr; the 42d) @itto.:: i 
1 ditto. -+ the itto, 
10 ditto. -- the 44th ditto. 
10. ditto.-.-...+ the 45th ditto. 
82 ditto....-«+- the 46th ditto, 
JO} GILtO.-- +e. the 47th ditto, . 
94 ditto...-..-- the 48th ditto. , 
ll ditto......-. the 4§th ditto. 
8} ditto...-.... the 50th ditto. 





VAUXHALL GARDENS. 

As many of our readers may be anxious to hear of the 
alterations which have taken place at this celebrated place 
of public resort, we subjoin the following brief notice of 
thesubject. 

The whole of the boxes:have been re-painted and orna- 
mented, and a variety of structures have been forméd for 
the exhibition of various entertainments, ‘There are new 
revolving fountains—a high Moorish castellated tower, 
with cannon upon the battlements, :fire-works explodizg 
from its screen, and enough of warlike thunder before its 
gates, to'teach a young sappeér'and miner his proféssion, 
were it not that amidst all this smidke ‘and uproar a Mr. 
Blackmore makes what is called his aérial ascént, accord: 
ing to the bills, ** 20 feet higher than it was before,” and 
seems to neutralise all these angry- ingredients, by the self- 
possession and safety with which he skips through the 
fiery ordeal. ‘There are small theatres of all kinds erected 
to entertain those whose nerves are unable to endure the 
incessant flashings of the fireeworks. In onea Mr. Brown 
rivals Mathews in his style ef-imitations—in another a 
corps de ballet perform: then there is the Fren¢h thecha- 
nical theatre; and for the children .of optical students, 
there are plenty of new cossnoramus. The concert is well 
sustained ; the old names are gone, and new ones supply 
cueir place with considerable merit. The ladies are Misses 
Tunstall, Noel, Melville, and Williams; then follow 
Messrs. Mallinson, Collyer, Gouldén, Clark, and’ Master 
Longhurst. The illuminations are splendid, and in addi. 
tion to the arrangements for a constant succession of amuse- 
ments in the’ gardens, mostly novel, and all of them 
spiritedly conducted, there dre some more substantial im- 
provements for good folks who wish to see what is passing 
while they are partaking of refreshments; the supper 
boxes are considerably enlarged and improved, and two 
new temples are erected which command a bird’s eye view 
of the entertainments of the gardens, and are intended for 
select company who engage places at the supper tables.q_p. 
There is also an excellent mechanical view ot an eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius, with a moon-light seene of the Bay 





of Naples, which is really grand and beautiful. 
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MR. SALTER. 
—— ia 
The Birmingham Chronicle 


"e ~- 
in the characters of Henri and Hamlet. thus of Mt, ssa 
Ea the ‘Binmthgh was the introduction, for in rst 


fa Mr. 
: ci i Eifeod! ent Matta tout Oo r. Swan 
colt ed ductnintn: ‘ hp | Seg oe “4 
was r 
te Baines ea it j dy mere, Laude we are happy to 
—My. 8a personation ter of 
H (which has the touch -stone ’ 
of Rucrionis pc a gunning see a prrourisa 


ed} b 
fret tit ecttors of the day, —— we Vest not to say, 
fates hot in the hands of Mr. Salter; in some 


of our: 
To ti throughout the excellencies m4 this rm- 
oneal Miata’ en ead tour r limits ;.and we shall frre 


ia quy at 0 eee third fa 


te be, impressive, d 
crheb4 cand ta lis fellowing:dntarviews:with 
Voites and jaction 


.Countenanice, » harmonized w Ophelia 
tr ‘aed we tick a Goer touch of nature cakes 
. eine aity of jones and pity he a 
é ly rushes from her presence. “His 

“scene, before the 


o it 


ig and Queen, was 

intellectual treaty ‘the impetuosity and fire with 

ba rt ~ foe igh gs conscience-stricken, 
ts, had a striking and 

po ie taken, and drew down 

: ep ~ =e Bi de ee with his 

suecessful piece of acting.’ 
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PRESERVATION FROM SHIPWRECK. 
(Continued from jor Sormer numbers.) 


- TO THE EL EDITOR. 

Sem, Whilet perusing ‘a paragraph tri your Kaleidoscope 
for May 20, on means for preservation from shipwreck, it 
occurred ‘tome, that it would promote the end you have in 
view tf there were bound in at the beginning of the log-books, 
sotd in the navigation-shops, 3 few leaves of printed directions 
of tieans to be used in case of shipwretk, together with small 
lithographic plates of rafts and boats prepared in the dest 
manner to live in a heavy sea. The additional cost of print. 
ing these directions would add little tothe expense of log- 
bouks; ‘and it would certainly be a means of spreading your 
mgst sea-faring men, many of whom 
may nét Have an opportunity of seeing the numbers of the 
Kaleudoecope containing it.—If you think this hint worth 
notice, you’ cin insert it in any form you may think fit— 
Your very dbedient servant, H. SB, 

pron ny ave 


te “We are induced to republish. the. enbjoined . para- 
cue 6 from swish to obtain some little pecuniary assis- 
for Michael Farrell, who.was so suddenly and 80 
avfully, bereaved of his whole family,,.as.xelated in. the 
sequel. of the narrative, We.shall be ready to receive sub- 
soriptions in. his bebalf any time previous, tp Tuesday 
evening Adune 3) after which he will. leave prgritiec 
Edit, als... iis 
oe teeny Mogeery A 
i) . 
wth ego ie eat Iive cattle, aria aad wee td 
tely 
odungndltnarheniiematunanaaiets amelan- | 
cBoly to-relates only a part.of thecrew, jewinding Ane qensnin 


and twelve passengers 
bateearaec neem 
savitiig-ény part-of th 


eetigeee ent wl 


sei sttuck: She'was se close te the shore that ‘those saved) . 
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reply 0 0 qauetton, rts - therm ater whedon dar 
was between twenty and thirty milesfrom any coast. A few 


The captain and. Mr. Nixon instantly rushed 

deck, where a scene of the most horrifying description pre- 
sented itself. ‘The terrific shrieks of the women and children 
and the distraction of the men, may be imagined, but cannot 
be described. . At this awful and perilous moment, the sea 
running mountains high, and the waves dashing over the 
‘vessel, and on an unknown coast; there was not an instant 
fordeliveration, ‘Those who could swim immediately jumped 
into the sea, and gained the rocks, while a few others also 
ryesrened Dy Portia aoe over the towsprit, and descending on a 

“Several wiio 


were ee mee off by the overwhelming waves, 
and it was only by the utmost buman exertions that.any- por- 
tion of. them Sestruction, .. Those who succeeded. in 
| retaining their hold clambered from rock to rock, during the 
short interval that succeeded each wave, untfi they attained 
the land. Of the entire number not more than nineteen 
persons (including the captain and crew) were saved-—the re- 
mainder found a watery grave. One woman was among the 
number saved, but. she wassmuch injured, and not expected 
tosurvive. The captain had a narrow escape, and was much 
bruised. From the darkness of ‘the night, these unfortunate 
people had considerable difficulty in finding a habitation; on 
the following morning they went to Castletown, where a col- 
lection. was raised for their relief, and a vessel prepared to 
convey them to their destination. 
We have had several interviews with a eurvivor from the 
+ t-te Michael Farrell, by trade a stone-cutter, who pur- 
ueend eaten enabinen, Stemavers 8 BOS Sale 
seatch of alivelihood.. This unfortunate man had with him, 
his whole family (a wife and three children, the eldest thir- 
Wrods."'s aloe of all of whom he was bereft “ at one fell 
.” by this distressing calamity. Thus deprived of all 
V poereutnteneemenbate: to him, ina state of despop- 
dency and destitution, he has reluted to us his tale of distress; 
and, if we may assume any thing from the impreasfon made 
on our own feelings by the recital (brief and imperfect as it 
wis, owing to the'agitation and confusion, caused by the.de- 
struction around him) we trust we:shall not plead in vain 
witha generous public. for some. little pecuniary aid to this 
onset ane, He states thatsoon after the vessel struck he got 
out upon the gib-boom, where, suspended by a rope, he was in 
hopes of being able to save his wife and children, one by one, 
by lowering them on the rocks, and was preparing to receive 
them, when a tremendous sea swept them all from the deck 
of the vessel, and they were never afterwards seen, We shall 
be glad to receive any subscriptions for his aid, his objeet 
being to raise as much.as.will, defray his. passage to America 
make up which hé would also willingly work at his trade) 
ving now no heart to return to his native place. : 
ee 


So Correspondents. 


Merny AND Wisk.—Our Glasgow correspondent will probably 
judge tliat he has'sélected a prejudiced arbitrator when we 
inform ‘him that we-are ourselves fond of merriment and 
laughter; and always feel grateful to people in the degree 
that they make our sides shake. ‘ The loud laugh” may, as 
the poet says, “speak the vacant mind ;” but, in our opinion, 
the ultragrave phiz is a much surer indication. Man is 
the only animal cunamet with the power of 
(fer we disclaim, hysena”) and it would be 

, strange, indeed, if he pt not occasionally use this exclu- 
sive privilege, without disparagement to the other advan- 
tages with which he has been gifted by his Creator. If our 
‘Glasgow friend {ea scripture man (as we have no doubt he 
is) we have & notable syllogism onthe subject, which will, 
we hope,.encourage him.to be merry without further eeru- 
ple . King David was 8 wise man; and we are told, too, 

that he was the man after God's own heart; and yet King 
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had ‘gained the rocky" ~ 
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GBaNERAL PT m2 have complied with 

| Rate W. A. of Manchester, of whom we have to 

Téaye to transfer his translation, when we receive 

it, to. the Mereury... The origina] French version ought to 

have been inserted in that journal, rather than the Kaéi. 

doseope, into which it found its way through our inadver. 

tence. In the last Meroury, 7 4. will nda ‘Ganalepion, 
by another i cs chevsn 


‘Taw Rarepow— This beautiful Deditiful phenomenon hes been so fully 
Geseribed both in scientific and in elementary treatises on 
astronomy, that we eannot venture upon the repetition re; 
commended by 4 Young Astronomer... . . rec gh 


Biblical Criticisms.—We have lately received the annexed. note; 
to which we shall append three words, in anne 
ther explanation: 


“* The editor will please to say, in bis notices to ¢ 
dents, whether his t plans interdict bibAcal criticlems 


wt) name tae 4 








ion into 
a = y reference to the 


is ata —:" will say what he means by Biiiea! 
him.an- w : 


» we shall be enabled -tegive : 
answer. If he has in view-any controversial theological 
_points, or any thing which ‘a calculated to lead to such in 
the way of reply, the plan of our work,.as well. as our 
own taste will prevent our entering. upon eugh, Gicklish 
subjects 








Sr. Mary's Spinz, MANCHESTER.«~The ‘engraving of Mr. 


Wotton’s ingenious and daring plan of ascending to the top 
of St. Mary’s Church, for the purpose of Heasyice “bamt a 
and cross, occupies, together with the printed A 
three columns of our present publication; ‘to theinebeseary' : 
exclusion of other matter, and especially poetry; With wittel » 
department, more than any,other, it has.interfered. ies 
take this occasion to acknowledge the politeness of t! 

prietor of the Manchester Guardian, to whom we are ‘tn. 
debted for the loan of the engraving. Big of) 





Incs_BLunpEul,—We regret that the letter of Zurro, on the. . 
uw 


choice collection of Mr. Blundell of Ince, did not 

in time for this day's publication.’ It is dated oni the Satur! “ 
day, the latest period at which it is practicable to sepure': 
insertion of any artidle of length. Although the Kaleide-;: 
scope is nominally a 8 publication, it fs actually s ; 
Monday journal; as it is i published about one or two 
¢’clock on that day, and as itis not our custom to work on 
the Sunday, no communication which arrives at the: 

on Saturday, except it be very short, and be delivered in: 
forenoon, has much ehance of a place until. the following 
publication.-. We shall have much pleasure in ai Sonn nN 
Zurro, from whom we hope to hear again;’ as he @ F 
be au faté on the subject he has selected. 





Lanpscars PAIntERs,—We shal) give the letter of. Da. Vero in| 


our next number; but must avail ourselves of this occasion * 
to protest against being identified with the taste or judg. * 
ment of our various cofrespondents. a 
taste might lead us toadmire the landscapes of 1 

Pennington, or Austin to the full as much as those of Barber, 
and much more than those of Green; but that is no reason 
to keep back the opinions of a correspondent who has” 
formed a different estimate of their respective merits. 





Poor Dear Gentleman! shall have the melancholy. cornér in the 


next Kaleidoscope, according to his expressed wish. If this’’ 
correspondent should favour us with a continuation of his 
(or her) contribution, he (or she) would eblige-us by direct=:; 
ing to the editor, or to the office, rather than adopt.a.cir- 
cuitous channel of communication. We shall duly attend. 

» to Vales—H. E.—Timotheus—B. 





MAry or Buncunpy (translated by Homo) shall appear in our , 


next, if possible. Its interest will be enhanced by the Te." 
cent publication of Quentin Durward, as the story relates 
to the same age, and comprehends some of the leading lt 
matis person@ of the last work of the authar of Waverley. - 





Tutres.—The curious article on this subject shall appear im« * 


mediately; and in the mean time we must’ acknowledge 
that the very beautiful display of those flowers, which 
Messra, Whalley gratuitously lay open to the public at St. 


' Domingo, have beena source of great gratification to visitors . 
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